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By ALEXANDER UHL 


GOP Using Professional Hate Groups 
To Hit Labor in Election Campaign. 











WASHINGTON (PAI)—Not since the days of the 
Liberty Leaguers of 1936 have reactionary business and 
“hate” groups been on the march against organized 
labor as they are this year. Obviously stunned by the 
defeats which conservative, anti-labor forces haye suf- 
fered during the past. months and the likelihood of a 
liberal victory in the elections of November, these 
groups are desperately lashing out in an effort to hold 
back the liberal tide. 


This smear effort starts at the very top of the Republican 
Party, A statement by leaders of the party, following a meet- 
ing with President Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon, de- 
clared that a Democratic victory in the November elections 
would mean that “nationalization and socialization of industry 
would inevitably follow.” 


What is most alarming is the tie-up between the top eche- 
lons of the Republican Party and the notorious hate groups, 
and their effort to. use labor as the whipping boy. 

Once they painted Mine Workers leader John L. Lewis as 
the dictator ogre who was seeking to rule America. Then they 
turned their guns on the late Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amadgamated Clothing Workers, and tried to paint him as the 
mastermind of the New Deal and FDR. Now these same groups 
are trying to picture UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther as a new 
labor tyrant who wants to rule the country. 

Joseph Kamp, the anti-Semitic, anti-labor head of the 
Constitutional Education League, first jumped into the pic- 
ture with a pamphlet attacking Reuther. This popped up in 
the Knowland campaign in California and only was withdrawn 
after a storm of criticism from across the nation swept the 
Knowland camp. Pa 

Now another of the ultra-reactionary “hate” organizations 
has come along with a full-page blast in the Wall Street Jour- 


nal against Reuther and organized labor in general. Behind 
this newest drive is the Committee For Constitutional Govern- 
ment, long one of the most violent opponents of the New Deal 
and a savage critic of President Roosevelt. 

Just as in the case of Kdmp, the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government is using the “labor dictatorship” propa— 
ganda urging businessmen into buying: anti-labor literature 
and contributing to the anti-Reuther campaign. 

In its Wall Street Journal advertisement, the Committee 
for Constitutional Government calls for contributions of “a 
seed money fund of $100,000,” which in turn is e to 
produce “tens of thousands in smaller amounts, contributions 
manifold larger than the seed money fund.” 


It calls on businessmen to contribute enough money to 
reprint the advertisement attacking Reuther and labor and 
“two others to follow in 100 or if possible 1,000 newspapers im- 
mediately and during October, reaching 15,000,000 circulation.” 

The Committee proposed that 20 percent of the cost of the 
ads go to its own coffers “to improve the Committee’s finan- 
cial position and to permit printing of ads in special areas 
where educational action beyond available local support should 
be supplied.” 

And then to sweeten its appeal, the Committee tells busi- 
nessmen that contributions to it are deductible as “a legitimate 
corporate expense.” 

Some idea of the extremes to which the “lunatic fringe” 
is willing to go can be gained from charges that organized labor 
will spend more than $100 million for political purposes 
this year. 

The fact is that during the 1956 elections organized labor 
spent less than $1 out of every $33 that was reported. Seven- 
teen trade union political groups spent less than $1,000,000, an 
amount that was just about equal to the contributions of only 
a dozen of America’s richest families. 





Hundreds of Thousands Left Without Income 





Jobless Using Up U.S. Benetits | 


WASHINGTON—The inadequacy of the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act—signed into law 
June 4 by Pres. Eisenhower—has been underescored by the indication that 


supplemental benefits through September. 


some 250,000 workers exhausted the 





More than 5,000 exhaustions were re- 


ported by the Labor Dept’s Bureau of 
Employment Security for the month of 
July. The BES was expected to report 
that the benefits ran out for an addi- 
tional 45,000 workers during August, and 
another 200,000 in September. 

The number of exhaustions is expected 
to mount sharply in the remaining 
months of 1958, since the bulk of those 
who filed for the temporary program 
last June will have used up all additional 
benefits. 

In the absence of a major pickup in 
employment, this will leave hundreds of 
thousands of idle workers without any 
form of income—at least until Congress 
and most state legislatures convene in 
January. 

The emergency program provided fed- 
eral advances—to states willing to accept 
them—to finance the cost of extending 
by 50 percent the period for drawing ben- 
efits. It was rammed through Congress 
by a coalition of conservative Republi- 
cans and southern Democrats. During the 
congressional battle, the Administration 
abandoned its own program calling for 
mandatory state participation in favor 
of the weaker “states’ rights” measure. 


Most States Balked 

Only 22 states—containing two-thirds 
of those who had used up regular jobless 
beriefits—voted to extend the unemploy- 
ment compensation pay period. The oth- 
er 26 states turned their backs on the 
jobléss and took no emergency action. 

The AFL-CIO criticized the measure 
as a “hoax” and a “fraud,” charging it 
would aggravate inequities already ex- 
isting because benefit periods vary wide- 
ly from state to state. Labor favored min- 
imum federal standards for both regular 
and emergency jobless pay periods and 





states—an inequity that was increased to 
36 weeks when both states accepted the 
federal program and lengthened the ben- 
efit period by 50 percent. 

Figures released by the BES for July 
showed 5,250 exhaustions of TUC in sev- 
en states with varying benefit periods— 
Indiana, Connecticut, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Alabama and Colo- 
rado. 

More than half—2,791—were in “right- 
to-work” Indiana, indicating that a ma- 
jor share of that state’s exhaustees drew 
benefits for the shortest possible period. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council in its 
mid-summer meeting warned that the 


nation could not afford to be “smug or 
complacent” in the face of continuing 
large-scale unemployment. It predicted 
that the 86th Congress would have to 
face the need for insuring a more ade- 
quate jobless pay program. 

The council called specifftally for 
enactment of federal legislation to pro- 
vide “permanent uniform minimum 
standards for state unemployment insur- 
ance systems,” aimed at broadening cov- 
erage to include more jobless, increasing 
and standardizing benefits, extending 
payments for a longer period, and re- 
moving “harsh liability and disqualifica- 
tion provisions.” 
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Note on Change of Address 

When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please make 
sure to include your old address as 
well as the new. 
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RWDSU Board Hails Organizing Progress 


ELLENVILLE, N. Y.—The first RWDSU Exceutive Board meeting since the June Convention in Chicago was held at 
the Nevele Hotel here from Sept. 29 to Oct. 1. Encouraging reports of substantial organizational growth in two key areas—~ 





Canada and the South—highlighted reports of events since the 





on 


Delivering report te RWDSU Board meeting’ Pres. Max Greenberg is flanked at 
head table by his secretary, Mrs. Lenore Miller, and Sec.-Treas, Alvin E, Heaps. 





Board Votes to Raise Funds 
For Special Project in Israel 


A resolution to support Histadrut, the 
Labor Federation of Israel, by raising 
funds for a specific project which will 
bear the name of the RWDSU, was un- 
animously adopted at a special session 
of the International Executive Board Sept. 


29. The Board pledged to raise $100,000 - 


in order to establish a Histadrut Cultural 
Center in Ramat Gan, Israel. Ramat 
Gan is a newly-built town in the Negev, 
Israel’s desert area. 


The session was chaired by Sec.-Treas. 
Alvin E. Heaps, who opened the meeting 
by recalling his own trip to Israel two 
years ago, a visit which had impressed 
him with the democratic character of 
the tiny nation and heroic efforts being 
made by its people to develop their coun- 
try. 


Gregory Bardacke, executive director 
of the American Trade Union Council 
for Histadrut, pointed out that Israel was 
the first nation in history to be governed 
by trade unionists, and for that reason, 
as well the great difficulties it faces— 
surrounded as it is by enemies—Isrfel de- 
serves the support of American trade 
unionists. P 


Osman Describes Israel Visit 


The next speaker was Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Arthur Osman, who had arrived in the 


U.S. only a few hours earlier from a 
visit to Israel upon invitation of that na- 
tion’s government and labor movement. 
Osman described in graphic terms some 
of the things he had seen—the fruitful 
valleys that had been made out of desert, 
the industries that had been built from 
scratch, the confident, happy attitude of 
its people who, despite dangers and hard- 
ships, are encouraged by the knowledge 
that they are building with a purpose. 


Because of the character of the nation 
and its liberal labor tradition, Osman 
pointed out, the greatest source of as- 
sistance should be the working people of 
other lands. “I can think of no finer way 
te honor Pres, Max Greenberg and our 
International union than to assist Hista- 
drut and the Israeli people in their efforts 
to build a productive, modern nation out 
of a wilderness,” Osman said. 


Brief remarks by several Board mem- 
bers on the means which might be used 
to raise the necessary funds were fol- 
lowed by the unanimous vote on the 
resolution. It_was agreed that a commit- 
tee consisting of New York local leaders 


and International officers would be set 
up to implement the resolution. 


convention, and Jed to a chall 


Barlow to Southern Asst. Area Dir. 


competition in the coming months. 


e from Canadian Dir. George 
Parker to friendly organizing 


The three-day session was chaired by Pres, Max Greenberg, whose re- 
port to the Board keynoted the extensive discussion on organizational, 
political and administrative matters that followed. Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. 
Heaps reported on organizing activities, while Exec, Sec. Jack Paley report- 
ed on finances, new charters issued and staff changes. 


The president’s report, in additien to 
hightlighting recent events inthe union, 
also dealt with election prospects facing 
labor this fall, and related this to the 
RWDSU Dollars-for-COPE drive now un- 
der way. He spoke of the series of success- 
ful COPE conferences involving locals of 
the RWDSU, in which he and other offic- 
ers had recently participated in New 
York, New England, Pennsylvania and the 
Midwest. 


Pres. Greenberg introduced three new- 
ly-elected vice-presidents—George Bar- 
low of Ontario, Chris Schubert of Mani- 
toba and John Kirkwood of Michigan— 
and one newly-appointed alternate, Vice- 
Pres. John Meegan of District 65, New 
York. 


Dues Clause Clarified 


Carrying out a mandate of the RWDSU 
Convention held in Chicago last June, 
the Board added the following sentence 
to Article VI, Section 3, which fixes 
minimum dues to be charged by locals at 
$2 per month: 


“Notwithstanding such minimum, the 
local union or other subordinate body 
shall fix dues at such higher amount as 
will enable the local union to meet its 
obligations to the International union 
and other labor bodies with which it is 
affiliated and to function effectively in 


COPE Honor Roll of RWDSU Locals 


Following are COPE contribu- 
tions received during the first 
five weeks of the RWDSU’s 1958 
drive, which began Sept. 1. 


Local City Amount 
108, Newark, N. J. ....$1,000.00 
305, Mt. Vernon, N.Y... 367.00 
906, New York, N.Y... 1,000.00 
970, Ottawa, Ill. ...... 7.50 

1020, Orlando, Fla. .... 85.00 

1025, Orlando, Fla. .... 10.57 

1199, New York, N.Y.... 1,000.00 
491, Kansas City, Mo. ~ 13.00 
226 Trenton, N. J..... 150.00 
228, Bristol, Pa. ...... 105.00 

1,000.00 


147, New York City.... 








carrying out the objeetives of this Con- 
stitution.” 


The report on. organizing by Heaps 
stressed such current campaigns as the 
one among 150 service employees at Gan- 
der Airport in Newfoundland; extension 
of the Nova Scotia campaign to Halifax, 
under the leadership of Int'l Rep. Wale 
ter Kensit; recent successes and favors 
able prospects for the Carolina Council, 
under the leadership of Regional Dir, 
Irving Lebold; the great progress being 
scored in Alabama, sparked by Ass’t. 
Area Dir. Frank Parker, and possibili- 
ties in several other areas. Heaps also 
discussed a number of organizational sete 
backs. He reported that two International 
representatives, Tom Evang and William 
Connell, are slated to retire but have 
agreed to continue in a part-time cap- 
acity after their retirement, 


Heaps) report was supplemented by 
Canadian Dir. George Barlow and Parker, 
who discussed developments in their res- 
pective areas. 


Summing up the three-day session, 
Pres. Greenberg noted that while organ- 
izing progress during the past three 
months had not been spectacular, sub- 
stantial gains had been made, partic- 
ularly in such areas as Canada, the South, 
and Paramus, N. J., where District 65’s 
drive at Stern’s department store is mak- 
ing good headway. 








143, Buffalo, N. Y..... 100.00 
338, New York City... 2,000.00 

50, New York City.... 690.00 
125, St. Joseph, Mo..... 69.00 
260, New York City.... 67.00 
287, New York City... 500.00 
379, Columbus, Ohio.. 1,000.00 
725, Camden, N.J..... 20.00 
880, Springfield, Ohio 37.00 
923, New York City... 70.00 
1268, New York City... 500.00 
850, Girard, Pa. ...... 330.00 
721, New York City.... 500.00 
Total Contributed 


as ER Ce $10,621.07 











Registration Drive for ‘58 Elections a Success! 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The 1958 drive to reg- 
ister union members to vote in November, now 
completed in most states, has been pronounced 
an outstanding success by the AFL-CIO’s Com- 
mittee on Political Education. 

COPE Director James L. McDevitt declared 
that the registration of union members has been 
heavier this year than in any pre-election pe- 
riod. The next job, he said, is to get informed 
voters to the polls on election day. 

McDevitt said the main reason behind the 
jump in registration is the fact that “union 
members and their families have been more 
intimately affected this year by the action of 
Congress and the inaction of the Administra- 
tion. We have some very important bread-and- 
butter issues confronting ws.” 

Coming in for high praise from the COPE 
head was the “enormously effective” work of 
women volunteers all over the country. He also 
Cited the beneficial effects of the completion 
of state and local mergers. 

“The only thing that>counts in the final 
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analysis are tife votes that are cast,” McDevitt 
declared. “If they counted intentions, many 
elections would have gone differently. This year 
we're going to try to translate intentions into 
votes.” 


To help inform union members on the issues 
in the campaign the AFL-CIO had distributed 
a comprehensive report of the two-year record 


of the 85th Congress and proposed a minimum . 


17-point program for the incoming Congress. 


COPE officials stressed that the analysis of 
voting records was merely for information pur- 
poses, The issues ranged from labor legislation 
to civil rights to foreign affairs. 


12 Senators Rated High . 


Twelve Senators, all Democrats, received per- 
fect 100 per cent scores on their record. They 
include Senators John A, Carorll of Colorado, 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, John F. Kennedy of 


. Massachusetts, Pat McNamara of Michigan, Hu- 


bert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, Thomas C. 
Hennings and Stuart Symington of Missouri, 








Henry M. Jackson of Washington, Richard L, 
Neuberger of Oregon, Joseph S. Clark of Penn- 
sylvania, William Proxmire of Wisconsin, and 
John O. Pastore of Rhode Island. 


Four Senators, all Republicans, were given all 
“wrong” ratings in their voting on the selected 
issues. They were Barry Goldwater of Arizona, 
John J. Williams of Delaware, Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska and John W. Bricker of Ohio. 


In his statement on the record of the 85th 
Congress, AFL-CIO President George Meany de- 
clared that “much remains to be done” in the 
incoming 86th Congress to be chosen this Nov- 
ember, 


“Its ability to do so will rest in part on the 
vigor with which the President and his Ad- 
ministration provide the leadership necessary 
to cohesive government actien.” 

‘During the 85th Congress the President’s 
failure to accept his responsibilities too often 
resulted in thwarting efforts to secure benefi- 
cial legidlation.” . 
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GM and Chrysler Sign 
As Auto Peace Reigns 


DETROIT (PAI)—It took a walkout of more 
than 275,000 General Motors workers to do it, 
but agreement finally has been reached be- 
tween the giant corporation and the UAW. 
Chrysler has also settled, joining Ford and GM, 

The Chrysler agreement, involving about 75,000 
workers, was reached without a strike call having 
been issued, although local walkouts were numerous 
over short periods. The Chrysler agreement followed 
the Ford pattern pretty closely with much the same 
wage boosts and improved fringe benefits. 

The GM contract was the big nut to crack mostly 
because GM had been leader in the stubborn stand 
of the companies which had wanted to continue the 
old contract without change. In many respects the 
new GM contract called for better terms than Ford 
and Chrysler largely because the GM contract in the 
past had lacked certain features accepted previously 
by the other two. 

Although the UAW has made no estimate of the 
package because of various fluctuating features, pub- 
lished estimates varied between 30 and 32 cents an 
hour. 


Here are the highlights of the GM contract over 
the next three. years: 

® Improvement factor boosts will be continued 
over the next three years, representing six cents an 
hour or 242%, whichever is greater, with the 1958 
boost retroactive to July 1 


© A cost of living boost of 2 cénts an hour retro- 
active to July 21 and one cent an hour to Sept. 1. 
In all there has been a 25 cents an hour cost of 
living boost since 1955 with 15 cents an hour now 
part of base pay. 

@ The skilled trades. get an additional 8 cents 
an hour increase. 

® Supplemental Unemployment Payments are 
now set at 65 percent of pay with maximum pay- 
ments boosted from $25 to $30 a week and eligibil- 
ity of up to 39 weeks; a short week protection clause 
guarantees workers 65 percent of normal pay. 

@® A new GM clause calls for severance pay of 
up to $1,200 for 30 year workers if a plant is closed. 

@ Pensions are up for all including those already 
in retirement; there are now early retirement pro- 
visions, an increase of life insurance to $9,000 and 
improved hospitalization benefits, 

® An important improvement is elimination of 
local wage inequities which have been put into ef- 
fect at Ford and Chrysler in previous years. 


Wants UAW Broken Up 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—President William A. Mc- 
Donnell of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
doesn't think it’s fair that such companies as Gen- 
eral Motors or Ford or Chrysler should have to take 
on a“big industrial union” like the United Auto- 
mobile Workers all by themselves. 

He wants the. union to be broken up so that GM 
will have to negotiate only with GM workers, Ford 
with Ford workers and Chrysler with Chrysler 
workers. 

Appearing on a radio program, McDonnell de- 
clared that industrial unions have too much power 
and that Congress should do something about it. He 
said that labor legislation would be a “burning issue” 
next year.” 
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LETTER CARRIER CROWNED: Fellow mem- 
2ers of National Ass’n of Letter Carriers prob- 
ably wish they were in a Miller's shoes 
as he is crowned NLC King for A Day by Jack 
Bailey, wtih assist from ‘ans Christianson. 
Part of his reward was making regular’ delivery 
rounds in chauffeur-driven Cadillac. 





Anti-Union Amendments 


Ordered Off Ark. Ballot 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. (PAI)—Two proposals. to 
rigidly restrict unions, which employer groups say 
are logical next steps after so-called “right-to-work” 
laws, have been ordered off the November ballot by 
the Arkansas Supreme Court. 


The court ruled that both proposals, called “Free- 
dom to Hire” amendment and “States Rights” 
amendment, were not fairly presented and are too 
far-reaching, 


The court held that the so-called “Freedom to 
Hire” amendment title conflicted with the true pur- 
pose of the proposal, “The true purpose of the pro- 
posed améndment ... is actually to restrict. and cur- 
tail the number and hiring of employees,” Justice 
Minor W. Milwee said in writing the court’s ovinion, 


‘The proposal was supposed to be directed against 
“featherbedding” and declared that “no employer 
shall be required to employ a greater number of per- 
sons than the employer deems necessary to carry on 
his business.” Injunctive powers would have been 
granted to the courts to enforce this. 

The so-called “States Rights Amendment” was 
also strongly opposed by Arkansas labor. This pro- 
posal would have set up a States Rights Commission 
theoretically te oppose communism and “safeguard” 
states’ rights. In fine print, however, the commission 
was given unlimited power to declare practically 
anything it did not approve of as an encroachment 
on states’ rights. 


‘ 





NLRB Eases Election Bars 
Where Contracts Exist 


WASHINGTON—The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has issued a'series of sweeping 
decisions drastically altering the rules govern- 
ing the role of existing contracts as bars to 
representation elections. The new rules affect 
two major areas of collective bargaining: con- 
tracts extending beyond two years and the 
content of union security clauses. 

Under its new approach, the board ruled that a 
contract extending beyond two years would not bar 
a representation election after the first two years of 
the agreement, and tfiat a union security clause it 
considers illegally drawn would nullify a agg 
as a vote bar. 

The board further established a series > rules 
and regulations affecting the “timeliness” and “suf- 
ficiency” of representation claims and petitions by 
rival unions. 

On the union security issue, the board said it would 
term invalid any contract clauses that require an 
employer to give preference on, the basis of union 


p in hire, tenure, seniority, wages or other | 
terms and conditions of employment; delegate to a’ 


union wtnlawful control of hire, tenure, seniority, 
wages, etc.; make a condition of employment the 
performance of any obligation of membership other 
than a payment of periodic dues and initiation fees. 

The board said further: 

“We shall no longer treat as bars to election con- 
tracts where union security provisions do not ex- 
pressly grant old, non-union member employees the 
statutory 30-day grace period within which they are 
not required to join the union, or those agreements 
containing clauses deferring the effectiveness of a 
union security provision deemed invalid for bar 
purposes or agreements purporting to be rescissions 
or-amendments curing such clauses,” or contracts 
with ambiguous provisions that are not clear. 

The board offered the following model union-se- 
curity clause to “assist parties who might encounter 
difficulty” in drafting. 

“Tt shall -be a condition of employment that all 
employees of the employer covered by this agreement 
who are members of the union in good standing on 
the effective date of this agreement shall remain 
members in good standing and those who are not 
members on the effective date of this agreement, 
become and remain members in good standing in 
the union. It shall also be a condition of employ- 
ment that all employees covered by this agreement 
and hired on or after its effective date shall, on or 
after the 30th day following the beginning of such 
employment, become and remain members in good 
standing in the union.” 


Churches, Labor Cooperate 


NEW YORK—A new program of direct coopera- 
tion between AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
tivities and social welfare agencies sponsored by 
é¢hurch groups was announced ‘at a meeting attended 
by CSA staff members and representatives of a score 
of religious groups. 

CSA Assistant Dir. Robert A. Rosekrans expressed 
the hope that through continuing cooperation “we 
can help to strengthen and improve social welfare 
services in American communities.” Other speakers 
included. Rev, Charles Webber, AFL-CIO director of 
religious relations, and John D. Carney and Julius 
F. Rothmafi of the CSA staff. 








Profiteering by Corporations, Not Workers’ Wages 





The Facts Behind the Sharp Rise in Meat Prices 


CHICAGO — Every time a house- 
wife buys a pound of mieat, she pays 
on the average 16 cents more for it 
than she did in 1956. But the cost 
of paying men to pack that. pound of 
meat has gone up one one tenth of 
a cent in the same period. The -price 
increase is 160 times greater than 
the added wage. 


With these facts, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen ex- 
plode the myth that meat prices have 
reached a record high just because meat 
cutters and packinghouse workers, like 
other union men and women, keep striv- 
ing for better pay. 


‘Writing in the current issue of the 
union’s monthly magazine, The Butcher 


@4 


Workman, research director James Wish- 
art declares: 

“Those who ignore the profits of cor- 
porations and pin responsibility for high 
prices on working people should take a 
look at the facts on meat prices. 

“Back in 1956 the average pound of 
meat brought 58 cents into the cash reg- 
ister of the meat market or chain store. 
By 1957 meat had risen to an average of 
64 cents a pound. By June of this year 
the average price of meat was at 74 cents 
&@ pound—a record high! 

“This 16 cents a pound price rise takes 
about $80 a year from the pocketbook of 
the average American family. Who has 
received the mifflions of dollars repre- 
sented by $80 a yeat from nearly. fifty 
Onae American families? 

“Of course, the myth-makers’ answer 


(you would get the same from Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson) points the fin- 
ger at workers in packinghouses and 
meat markets. 

“A few figures are enough to shatter 
that myth: Here is the packinghouse 
wage bill for 100 pounds of meat sold 
at retail since 1956. 


i eee osaneeie eoeeeseeees $4.30 
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“Line these wage cost figures up in 
comparison with the figures of meat pric- 
es. While the price of 100 pounds of meat 
went up $16 between 1956 and 1958, the 
wage cost of producing that 100 pounds 
went up by just 10 cents. 

“Packinghouse workers did have wage 
increases betwen 1956 and 1958—from 
@ $2.18 an hour average to $2.42. But 


at the same time they were producing 
more meat per hour. Their hourly out- 
put rose on the average as follows: 


SU Me ase eae sige Seevodee 63.5 Ibs 
SOOT 5... vaccecsedenteves eee 
1958 (Jan-May) .......... 68.5 Ibs 


“Such gains in productivit¥ have bal- 
anced off wage gains to keep the wage 
cost per unit of production steady. 

“What about the retail meat cutters? 
In 1954 retail labor received in wages 
5.5 cents for every pound of meat sold. 
By 1956 wages (in ae of hourly rate 
increases) ere do 44 cents 4 
pound.” 

Wishart, observes that major food 
chains last year reported profits amount- 
ing to 14.5 cents on every dollar of net 
worth, figured after taxes and cost of 
new supermarkets were deducted. 
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20,000 Due 
At Garden for 
65 Birthday 


NEW YORK—tThe 25th Anniver- 
sary celebration of District 65 at 
Madison Square Garden on Oct. 21 
was the big focal point of attention 
by the entire membership last week 
following the union’s eighth bien- 
nial convention Sept. 26-28. 


Preparations were complete for the 
gala Birthday Party of the RWDSU’s big- 
gest affiliate. With world-renowned 
speakers to appear, as well as top enter- 
tainment stars, the celebration was shap< 
ing up as the most spectacular in the un- 
ion’s history. Twenty-thousand members 
were expected to fill Madison Square 
Garden for the milestone event. 

Speakers include Governor Averell Har- 
riman, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg, Arthur Osman, 
founder of ‘65’, Thurgood Marshall, chief 
counsel of the NAACP, and Abba Eban, 
Israel’s ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. Chairman of the proceedings will 
be ‘65’ Pres, David Livingston. 

Topping the sparkling entertainment 
program at the Garden anniversary cel- 
ebration will be famed actor-singer Har- 
ry Bellafonte, accompanied by a 100- 
voice chorus of District 65 members. 
Other performers appearing will be Me- 
tropolitan Opera star Licla Albanese, 
Johnny Desmond, star of “Say, Darling,” 
and Los Chavales de Espafia. 


$30,000 to Worthy Causes 


An estimated $30,000 now being’ col- 
lected in the ‘65’ Community Fund Drive 
will be presented to various worthy causes 
at the anniversary celebration, 


In his keynote report at the convention, 
held at the Laurels Country Club in 
Sackett Lake, N. Y., Pres. Livingston ob- 
served that the continued progress 
of District 65 is related to and 
dependent upon developments in the 
labor movement, in the nation and 
in the world. He stressed the need for 
peace and prosperity, and a clean, com- 
pletely unified labor movement. He sin- 
gled out four areas for concentrated at- 
tention by the membership: collective 
bargaining, civil rights, “defense of the 
good name and integrity of the labor 
movement,” and political action. 

Pres. Greenberg told the 1,000 delegates 
that his travels have revealed that “the 
labor movement throughout the United 
States is greatly impressed with District 
65.” He added: “I°know of no section of 
the country that has not heard of the 
amazing accomplishments of ‘65’. It 
makes us in the International proud; be- 
cause it reflects on the RWDSU. We're 
proud that ‘65’ is part of the RWDSU.” 





New York & Northeast 





leven ‘923’ Members Retire 
Under Local’s Pension Program 


NEW YORK CITY—The first group of members to retire under Local 923’s Pension Plan were honored ata 
membership meeting on Oct. 3, where RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg presented their first pension checks. ‘923’ 


“$4 


Pres. Martin Kyne chaired the proceedings. Also present were employer trustees of the Pension Fund, which is 


H CR 


First pensioners under ‘923’ retirement program proudly receive checks from RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg (1.) while ‘923’ 
Pres. Martin Kyne, next to Greenberg, and local’s officers and executive board members look on. 


a jointly administered, self-insured operation. Pres, Greenberg took the occasion to praise the union officers as 
well as the employer trustees “for giving an added measure of security to union members in their ‘golden age’.” 
The Pensi6n Plan was won in the local’s 1954 contract campaign, and employer payments of $6 per worker per 





262’ Organizes Warehouse 
In New Jersey, Wins Election 


NEWARK, N. J.—The warehouse division of Local 262 gtew by about 
50 members last month when the employees of the White Conveyor Co. 
voted for the union in a National Labor Relations Board election, Pres. 


Anthony Auriema and General Org. 


George Braverman reported. 


Just about a week after the election, 
which was held Sept. 29, the shop met 
an early test of its strength when the 
employer fired one of the leading rank 
and file organizers of the shop, John 
Consentino. A meeting between the em- 
ployer and the union failed to win the 
worker’s reinstatement, and the rest of 
the shop retaliated by refusing to come 
to work one morning last week. 

The stoppage lasted about two and 
half hours while Braverman and a com- 
mittee of two rank and filers met with 
the employer and got agreement to arb- 
itrate the discharge. 

In the union’s Bakery Division, mean- 
while, the big A & P bakery shop voted 
on Oct. 4, 327 to 31 to strike unless man- 
agement does better on its wage offer 








M ILTON BRADLEY LOCAL LEADERS attend RWDSU Executive Board meet- 





ing in Ellenville, N.Y., to take up local problems with RWDSU officers. 


L. to r., Vice-Pres. R 


Hershel of Local 224 in Springfield, Mass., 


RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, Bay State Council Pres. Tom Leone, 
‘224° Pres. Richard Granger. 





than 10 cents an hour for a two-year 
contract. Negotiations have been under 
way for three weeks, Braverman said, and 
the workers are fed up with the com- 
pany’s piddling proposals. 

Elsewhere in the local, the Dagmar 
Candy workers wound up a three-week 
strike early this month with a contract 
settlement providing 10-cent hourly wage 
boosts and other gains. The employer had 
for months dragged out negotiations~by 
refusing to meet the modest demands of 
the employees, until a strike finally be- 
came necessary in order to win a settle- 
ment. 
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Sam Privalsky 
A Founder of ‘112° 


month were made retroactive to January 
of that year. The plan covers some 2,000 
members of Culinary Workers Local 923. 


In order to be eligible for the normal 
pension of $36 a month in addition to so- 
cial security, a member must have reach- 
ed the age of 65 and served in the in- 
dustry for 25 years. Pensions of propor- 
tionately lower amounts are available for 
members who retire with less service. 


Nine of the 11 members who have be- 
gun retirement under the Plan were pres- 
ent at the ceremony Oct. 3. Of the other 
two, one was ill and the other now lives 
on the West Coast. 


The nine are Peter Kopsias, Sigmund 
Nissman, Louis Emanuel, George Men- 
gerditus, Littlejohn Johns, Edward 
Preudenheim, George Demetroulis, John 
Dulko, George Liapakis, Katherine 
Schweitzer and Mike Burmas. 


Pres. Eyne said the Plan trustees have 
hopes of evolving a retired members pro- 
gram to involve the retirees in union and 
community activity. 
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Dies: 


NEW YORK CITY—Sam Privalsky,.one of the founders of Retail Ladies 
Apparel Local 1125 and its secretary-treasurer, died early Friday morning, Oct. 3 


at the age of 66. 


Puneral services, held Sunday, Oct. 5 at the Boulevard Kasdan Funeral 
Home, saw several hundred friends, relatives and officers and members of the 


International as well as other unions in 


Cemetery in Plushing, N. Y. ; 
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Key Gains in New Contract 


Cover 1,000 in Pittsburgh 
At Three Big Dept. Stores 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—A contract settlement with three of the largest 
department stores in this city has brought more than 1,000 members of 
Local 101 wage increases, welfare plan improvements and other gains, 
Part of the settlement meets long-sought goals of the employees, includ- 
ing wage increases for straight commission sales-people, a new pension 
plan at Kaufman’s, and key union security provisions at Rosenbaum’s and 


Frank & Seder. 

Negotiations with the three stores, 
which have been held jointly for some 
years, moved slowly over a number of 
months since the prior contract expired 
last February. Leading the talks for the 
RWDSU members were ‘101’ Business 
Mer. Howard Fedor and Business Agent 
Jack Silvers, with Int'l Rep. Ernest Bur- 
berg. Main reason given for the delay 
is the complexity of the negotiations, in- 
volving as they do a number of unions 
with members in various departments of 
the stores. 

The new contract, which ts effective 
Feb. 17, 1958, will run for 6 years with 
Wage reopeners every year. This. year’s 
wage boost is 6 cents an hour across the 


Cite tea. A ecm IanO”. 


37 TO 1 VOTE 
FOR UNION 
IN OMAHA, NEB. 


OMAHA, Neb.—As expected, the 40 
workers in Orchard & Wilhelm’s fur- 
niture warehouse made it almost unan- 
imous for the RWDSU in a National 
Labor Relations Board election Sept. 
24, when they voted $7 to 1 for the 
union, Int'l Rep. John Capelli reported. 

The shop is the first group of 
RwDSvUers in this city, who thus are 
the founders of a new local of the In- 
ternational here. The firm is the city’s 
largest, with a seven-story building 
housing a retail operation as well as 
the warehouse. The union plans to 
start a campaign among the 60 retail 
employees soon. 

The election was held under a con- 
sent agreement by management, which 
may well have been prompted to give 
its consent by the swiftness of the or- 
ganizing drive, which signed up all 
but a few of the workers in less than 
two weeks, 

Rank and file leaders in the shop 
om Floyd Jennewein and William Cal- 
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board. Also provided are increases in 
welfare benefits, raising sick benefits 
from $30 to $35 a week, hospitalization 
from $10 to $12 a day and extra charges 
in hospital from $200 to $240; maximum 
surgical benefits to $300 instead of $200, 
death benefits to $2,500 instead of $1,500, 
and introducing double indemnity for ac- 
cidental death. 


Try to Improve Pensions 


Details of the new pension plan at 
Kaufmann’s were not immediately availe 
able. Silvers pointed out that pension 
plans have been in effect at the other 
two stores since 1947, and that, while 
improvements were sought in these talks, 
they were not achieved. He promised, 
however, that the union would make 
further attempts to liberalize the plans 
in discussions under the annual contract 
reopenings. 


Another gain was holiday pay based on 
average earnings of straight commission 
salespeople instead of the former basis of 
the weekly draw. This group of employees 
also won wage boosts for the first time 
in many years of negotiations. Manage- 
ment’s long-held reluctance to grant in- 
creases to the relatively high earning 
straight commission people was over- 
come, resulting in the same wage boost 
for them as was won"by thé other job 
categories. . 


Lump Sum Payments 


The formula calls for the general in- 
crease to be paid in a lump sam at the 


end of the year if the employees’ average 


earnings have not exceeded the previous 
year’s earnings )y more than the amount 
of the increase. If the average earnings 
exceed the previous year’s by less than 
the amount of the general increase, the 
boost to the commission salespeople is 
reduced in the same proportion. 


Another important improvement was 
the inclusion of a clause assigning re- 
sponsibility. for maintaining the contract 
to any party which might take over the 
Frank & Seder or the Rosenbaum store. 








GOODBYE, CUS Is what members of Local 87 in Saginaw, Mich. are telling 
August Weiland, 2nd from right, as they serid him off after 17 years of 


service to-his union. Gus helped organize shop, Rainbo Bread, in '41, served 
chief steward or committeeman ail the years since. L. to r. are John Ball, 


T’ Pres, Emil Willman, Edward Fluder,’ Thomas Scott, Joseph 


lodowskl, 


Richard Hale, Gus, and Walter Sare. 
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OATH OF RESPONSIBILITY is taken by these newly elected officers of 
Local 512 in Indianapolis, Ind. from Int'l Rep. Joseph Romer. L. to r., front, 
are Exec. Board members Sherman Keller, Sophie Graves; Pres. Herbert Geis, 
Board.member Dora Allen, Exec. Sec. Ermadine Downey. In rear, Vice-Pres. 
Virgil Terry, Board members Ira Sommers and James T. Twyman. 








Ohio Labor Working Hard 
To Outvote Union-Busters 


COLUMBUS, O.—More people than ever before have registered to vote 
in the State of Ohio, and reports from a number of reliable sources point 
to the single conclusion that this récord high voter interest is due to or- 
ganized labor’s opposition to a proposal on the ballot to make this a “right- 


to-work” state. 

Among the most active unions in the 
emergency committee called United Or- 
ganized Labor of Ohio (UOLO) is the 
RWDSU's Local 379, which raised a high 
proportion ($2,500 from 1,700 members) 
of the needed cash for the fight against 
the union-busters. 

The vote on November 4 will be on 
Issue Two, which comes in the form of 
a Constitutional amendment to enact the 
compulsory open shop in Ohio. 

In Columbus, the leadership of UOLO 
is cautiously optimistic, but is bracing it- 
self against the tremendous attack which 
is expected shortly—in the press, on TV, 
radio and in national magazines with 
large circulation in the State. 

The most marked effects of this regis- 
tration are expected to be felt in marginal 
congressional elections. The Republicans 
swept most of them in 1956. The most 
likely districts to be affected are the 14th 
(Akron) where William H. Ayres (R) is 
definitely threatened; in the 16th (Can- 
ton) where Frank T. Bow (R) is even 
more likely to lose; and in the 15th 
(Cambridge, Zanesville) which is equal- 
ly shaky. John E. Henderson is the in- 
cumbent. All three have anti-labor rec- 
ords, 

Despite the talk of politicians, respons- 
ible labor leaders are urging their mem- 
bership to run scared. They point out 
that much can happen in six weeks; that 
labor has taken repeated beatings in Ohio 
since 1948; and that registration doesn’t 
necessarily mean ballots. 





Company Charge 
Of Theft Hit as 
Union-Busting Try 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The union has -taken 
up the cudgels in behalf of the ware- 
house employees of the Newark Electric 
Co. as the company, in what was inter- 
preted as a union-busting move, tried to 
force them all to take lie detector tests 
in running down a case of stealing, Chi- 
cago Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson 
reported. 


Virtually all of the warehouse workers, 
numbering 35, joined the union last 
month in a quick organizing campaign. 
They are awaiting the National Labor 
Relations Board’s answer to their peti- 
tion for an election. The firm also has a 
retail operation on the premises and an 
Office. ¥ 

Anderson observed that, although all 
the employees, including the retail and 
office workers, have access to the entire 


- premises, the company has accused only 
~ the: warehouse group. 


“If the company really wants to pin 
down the culprit, we insist that all the 
employees, not just the warehouse-group, 
be questioned,” ..¢ declared. “It stri-:es us 


- as rather suspicious that just that group 


Was accused which has joined the union. 





Hope Grows for. Settlement 
Of Bakery Strike in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Hope grew last week that a formula for settlement of 
the nearly three-week strike of Community Bakery employees would be 
worked out as picketing of the firm’s retail outlets here cut deeply into its 


business. RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps, 
in this city on general International! busi- 
ness. was expected to take a hand in at- 
tempting a settlemest 

The 80 employees struck on Sept. 20 
after warning the employer to stop try- 
ing to foist on them a contract with 
another union ousted from the AFL-CIO 


* for corrupt practices. The plant, which 


makes fruit cakes, opened about three 
months ago. A majority of the workers 





a contract with another Community 
plant here, Its agents were given free 
rein -by management to talk up their un+ 
fon among the workers, while members 
of Local 15 were vigorously, suppressed 


in attempts to sign up more employees 


in the RWDSU. 


In addition, several employees were 
fired, obviously for union activity, Joint 
Board Pres. Henry Anderson said, and 
the union has filed unfair labor prac- 
tice charges with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 
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United Council Continues Fast Organizing Pace 





230 in 3 Sh 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.— The booming -expan- 
sion of the Alabama RWDSU Council continues 
apace. Latest reports show 230 new members in 
three firms signed up in the past month alone, 
Ass’t Area Dir. Frank Parker reported. 


In this city the route salesmen of the American and 
MeGough bakeries, whose plants have long been or- 
ganized in Local 441, joined up in a twin campaign. In 
Montgomery, the state capitol, the employees of a 
sscond Barber Pure Milk plant and distribution set- 
up won recognition of the RWDSU from the employer. 


In the case of the salesmen at the two bakeries, 
an accumulation of sad experiences in wage boosts 
and in treatment by supervisors—experiences contrast- 
ing sharply with those of the organized production 
workers—led the men to turn to the union, Parker 
observed. 

The campaign among these men, led by Council 


Org. GC. T. Daniels and Bill Wainwright, who is him- 
self a salesman at Ward Baking now on leave from 
his job, was started among both groups at the same 
time. The reason, Parker pointed out, is that there 
must be complete organization of this section of the 
industry in order to assure gains in working condi- 
tions and earnings. 

“The competition between the two bakeries is too 
keen,” he said, “Jo expect that organizing any one com- 
pany’s salesmen could result in meaningful benefits.” 

There are about 60 salesmen in each company, many 
of them operating out. of depots widely scattered 
throughout the metropolitan area. McGough distrib- 
utes Holsum brand bread and American uses the 
Merita Jabel for its bread. 

The other newly. organized shop, Barber Pure Milk 
in Montgomery, is a sister operation of the Barber 
Company here. The employees of the Birmingham 


m The South 





ops Signed up in Alabama 


dairy, who had an independent union, affiliated with 
RWDSU Dairy Local 745 last summer, 


About a month ago Parker and Daniels went to 
Montgomery to follow up on several Barber employees 


- there who had expressed interest in the union to Mc- 


Gough Bakery members in that city. Also helpful in 
the campaign was Earl Pippin, legislative director of 
the State AFL-CIO. 


In a few weeks, after having built an active rank 
and file organizing committee of about a dozen, 
chaired: by Willie Brooks, all but a few of the 110 
Barber workers had signed up. Upon presentation of 
signed membership applications from the. overwhelm- 
ing majority of the employees, the company granted 
recognition. ; 

A meeting of the workers was scheduled for last 
week to give the final polish to their contract program, 
— negotiations were expected to start soon there- 
after. 








NERB Election Set Oct. 15 


For Coca-Cola Employees 
In Durham, No. Carolina 


DURHAM, N. C.—The Cocd@-Cola workers organizing into the RWDSU 
here have won their first victory as union members with consent by man- 
agement to a quick labor board election, Regional Div. Iry Lebold reported, 
The vote, to be conducted by the government’s National Labor Relations 
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COMEDIAN SID CAESAR shares spotlight with AFL-CIO entertainment 

union officials at New York City rehearsal for 90-minute recorded spec- 

tacular being made for exclusive USO showing to armed forces overseas 

at Christmas time. L.. to r., Louis Yeager of Stage Employees Union; Caesar; 
Sol Pernick and John Horohan, both of IATSE. 





Caldwell Strike in Atlanta 
Going Strong in Third Week 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Although the three-week strike of newly-organized 
Caldwell Packaging workers has hit the workers hard, Int’l Rep. Guy Dick- 
inson reported that the company was being hurt too and the weights are 


beginning to slide over to the workers’ side 
of the victory scale. 


The employer’s ability to hire a few 
scabs has gained him very little, Dick- 
inson said, because all he could get were 
teen-age kids who have succeeded in 
messing up production, with the result 
that large orders of the ready-cut wrap- 
ping for packaged meats have been re- 
turned by buyers as unsatisfactory. 


In addition, the workers feel confident 
that their case against the company, 
which is being processed by the regional 
office of the NLRB, is a strong one. There 
were strong hopes that the labor board 
will order the company to bargain with 
the. union. 


The strike began late last month after 
the employer fired five men for joining 
the union. Local 315, although not strong 
in the cash assets department, immed- 
lately gave as much support to the strik- 
ers as it could. Additional help came 
from the Stanley Products employees, 
who had chipped in $3 apiece for a party 
to celebrate their first union contract 
and instead gave the money, about $90, 
to me strike fund. 





Cattle Treated Better? : 


AUSTIN, Tex. (PAI)—The charge 
that hungry cattle get faster relief in 
Texas than the jobless workers whose 
benefits are exhausted has been made by 
Texas State AFL-CIO. Said Pres. Jerty 
Holleman: “Gov. Daniel acted quickly to 
Holleman: “Governor Daniel acted quick- 
ly to get federal relief when cattle were 
hungry during the drought. But he ap- 
pears to be unmoved by the desperate 
situation of tens of thousands of jobless 
Texans.” 


Board, is scheduled for Oct. 15. 


The company had told the union at a 
meeting Sept. 18 that it would not con- 
sent to a speedy election, and gave other 
indications that it would do all it could 
to frustrate organization of the em- 
ployees, almost all of whom had signed 
up in the union. The workers promptly 
met and voted to strike unless manage- 
ment reversed its position, which it did 
the next day. 


The election originally was to be con- 
ducted by the State Commsisioner of 
Labor because the NLRB had said in- 
sufficient business volume put the oper- 
ation out of its jurisdiction. But a recent 
enlargement of jurisdiction by the NLRB 
has brought the Coca-Cola plant here 
under its purview. 


Lebold pointed out that this is of ad- 
vantage to the workers. Victory in an 
election under federal auspices will bring 
much greater weight to bear on the com- 
pany to bargain for a contract than does 
a state-sponsored election, he said. » 


An episode which has amused as well 
as annoyed the workers involves the 
highly respected senior member .of the 
Coca-Cola firm here. The elder Rand is 
a@ man over 80, retired and in ill health. 
Rand’s son and the company attorney 
had both pleaded with the union not to 
involve him in the dispute, gince this 
might endanger his delicate health. In 
a rather callous turnabout, however, the 
management now plans to have the eld- 
erly man speak to the workers in an at- 





Fire Sweeps Fla. Union Hdgqs. 


DADE CITY, Fla.—An early morning fire swept through the major part 
of Local 43’s modern two-year-old iS ae ataae ae causing damage 


estimated at about $15,000. 


A bitahdd tanta lt tho acne betas, dai, ap set of tim bene 
parsers artnet 9 cia De pays gemptone eng deer ge diag 
out, but not before it had destroyed most of the inside in the front half of the 
building. Fortunately the office used by the local was not too seriously damaged 
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out of commission for about a month, it 
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tempt to get them to vote against the 
union, 


Meanwhile, the workers have acted on 
proposals for a first contract, to be pres- 
ented to management after the election. 
Among them are demands for higher 
plant rates and higher commissions for 
salesmen, premium pay after 40 hours, 
paid holidays and vacations, seniority to 
govern hiring, lay-off and promotions, 
and coverage by the RWDSU Southeast- 
ern States Health and Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans, 


Seek Big Gains 
At McGough’s 
In Montgomery 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—In line with 
their big sweep into the RWDSU, in 
which 90 percent of the 60 workers voted 
for the union in an election Sept. 16, 
the McGough Bakery employees are go- 
ing for big gains in their first contract 
when negotiations start. 


Intl Rep. Bill Langston, who will lead 
the workers in the talks with manage- 
ment, said they seek gains to bring them 
in line with wages and conditions en- 
joyed by their co-workers in the com- 
pany’s Birmingham plant, organized in 
Local 441. 

Because of the huge gap between rates 
here and in the Birmingham plant the 
workers will ask wage increases of 50 
cents an hour. 

Other gains sought will be: 

@ Coverage under the RWDSU South- 


eastern States Health, Welfare and Pen- 


sion Plans; 

@ Paid vacations of 1, 2 and 3 weeks 
after service of 1, 3 and 10 years, respec- 
tively; and six paid holidays; 

@® A guarantee of 40 hours’ work & 
week; 

@ Grievance procedure ‘with arbitra- 
tion provision; 

© Time and’s half pay after 8 hours; 
and at least 12 hours off between shifts. 


‘elatelele, 





1,000 More Canadians Organized in RWDSU 


TORONTO, Ont.—Between April and July of this year the Canadian membership of the RWDSU grew by more than 
1,000, Regional Dir. George Barlow announced. The figure includes new members actually under contract plus those in shops 
newly certified by the provincial labor boards which have ag yet not completed their first contracts. 
In addition to these, there are some 650 workers in shops currently 
under organization and‘in locals considering transfer to the RWDSU from 
their present direct affiliation to the Canadian Labor Congress. 


Barlow observed that the rate of 
growth in the four-month April-July pe- 
riod is the same as that scored last year, 
when an eight-month period showed that 
Dominion ranks of the RWDSU had 
swelled by about 2,000. 

“This is a very heartening example of 
a section of our union making meaning- 
ful progress among the great number of 
workers in its potential for organiza- 
tion,” Pres. Max Greenberg said. “It is 


Mutual Dairy, 
Howden’s Hardware 
Signed in Ontario 


TORONTO, Ont.—The pace of organ- 
izing in this province, going strong for 
the past year or more, continues as two 
more firms with a total of about 60 em- 
ployees were signed up and certified. The 
two are the Mutual Dairy in Ottawa and 
Howden’s Hardware, in London. 

The 17 Mutual Dairy workers were led 
by Blyth Anderson, a newly appointed 
full time organizer on the staff of Lo- 
cal 440, who came out of the Borden 
Dairy in Ottawa about two months ago. 
The union’s application for certification 
was approved Oct. 1 after the labor board 
first threw out a phony, company-inspir- 
ed petition claiming the. workers didn’t 
want the union. 

In London Organizer Harold Blancher 
led a campaign among the 43 workers at 
Howden’s, a wholesale hardware firm 
with three warehouses in the city. The 
workers were certified as members of 
Local 414 on Oct. 1. 

Negotiations are expected to begin 
soon in both firms. 








especially satisfying to learn that this is 
no flash in the pan, but that this latest 
progress is backed by equal success a 
year ago. Thus, we can look forward to 
further gains in Canada in the future.” 

Total membership in Canada, at about 
14,600 last December, is indicated as be- 
ing near the 16,000 mark at present. 

Each of the five provinces where there 
are locals of the RWDSU recorded some 
measure of growth, Regional Dir. Barlow 
reported. Ontario and NoVa Scotia both 
topped. the five by racking up more than 
500 members each, 

Barlow attributed much of the union’s 
success in organizing to the help of other 
affiliates of CLC and AFL-CIO in Can- 
ada. “We have enjoyed, and still enjoy, 
the best of co-operation from such great 
organizations as the Steelworkers, Rub- 
ber Workers, Auto, Textile and other un- 
ions.” 

A factor in the readiness of workers 
to join the union that Barlow cited is 
the continuing serious econome slump 
afflicting Canada. 

“In many cases,” he said, “‘workers we 
have approached to join the union have 
indicated that they are beginning to re- 
gard the union as providing the most de- 
peridable form of job security in the face 
of continuing high unemployment in 
Canada.” 

He also pointed to changes in the un- 
fon staff which have brought from the 
ranks some of the most mature and 
most active leaders of locals in various 
areas. 

“With the help of these men, ,and 
that of rank and file members in all sec- 
tions of Canada,” said Barlow, “we hope 
to continue the strong push we’ve been 
making against the huge unorganized po- 
tential for our union in Canada.” 








Pres. Alex Paterson of Local 440 presides Joe Grigg (1) executive treasurer of Lo- 


ever founding meeting of new council, 


cal 440, and Int’l Rep. George Barron. 


Dairy Local 440 in Ontario 
Forms Chairmens Council 


TORONTO, Ont.—The first meeting of Dairy Local 440’s new Council 
of Divisional Chairmen convened here on Sept. 28 after being constituted 
as the local’s policy and administrative committee at the ‘440’ convention 


last June. 


Pres. Alex Paterson chaired the ses- 
sion, which devoted most of its time to 
discussion of the Council’s functions and 
how it would carry them out. Attending 
were Art Babineau,, Ottawa; N. Snook, 
Lindsay; Tom Birch, Peterborough; A, 
Olling, St. Catherines; William Bestor, 
Kitchener, and Cecil Howard of London, 
Ontario. 

Local officers, also a part of the Coun- 
cil, include Exec. Sec. George Ramsbot- 
tom, Treas. Joseph Grigg, George Danby, 
vice-president for the fluid milk plants 
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Prize winners in RWDSU Fishing Derby display salmon catch for cameraman. More than 50 turned out for B.C. event. 


B.C. Locals Run a Fishing 


VANCOUVER, B c —WMore than 50 members and friends 
of RWDSU locals in British Columbia braved early morn- 
ing temperatures this month to come out for the union’s 
first fishing derby.-Salmon was the game. Running away with 
the best of the prize bait were those two most compleat anglers, 
Pres. Frank Rains and Vice-Pres. Len Stevens of Local 517, who 


work at the B.C. Sugar plant. 


Rains took the top prize of a portable ice box for having landed 
the biggest fish; while Stevens won the hidden weight prize of - 
$50. Total value of the cash and merchandise loot was $150. . .- 

Among the other prizes were a picnic thermos’ jug,’ fishing oy 
bod and reel and other angling equipment. 7 


The organizers of the derby, Bob Ash'and Orville Wilgon of 
Local 535, promise a bigger and better event next year —- ~ 
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Rep. Stan Colbert is proud of his four-fish catch. 





and Len Sanderson, vice-president for 
the manufacturing dairy plants. 

Also on hand were Int'l Rep. George 
Barron, ‘440’ Education Dir. Gordon 
Reekie and Organizer Blyth Anderson. 


$100 a Month Won 
In First Pact at 
B.C Drug Firm 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Last-ditch nego- 
tiations under the threat of a strike 
brought to the employees of Midwest 
Distributors a first contract providing 
wage increases alone of $100 a month, 
it was reported by officers of Local 535. 

The employees joined the union earlier 
this year, and negotiations dragged over 
the months and through the various 
stages of conciliation without a settle- 
ment. A government-supervised strike 
vote registered the unmistakeable readi- 
ness of the workers to fight for their 
union, and 48 hours before the strike 
deadline management agreed to the wage 
boost, seniority and sick leave issues, 
which resulted in the settlement. 

In addition to the near-record wage 
increases, which are retroactive to May 
1, the workers won paid sick leave of 6 
days a year and a share-cost sick ben- 
efit plan. 

Newly elected stewards at Midwest 
Distributors, a wholesale drug firm, are 
Don Gillis and Gerry Williams. 


New Canada Law 
Assures Vacations 


OTTAWA—A law providing annual 
paid vacations for Canadian workers un- 
der federal labor jurisdiction came into 
effect this month, the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labor has announced. 

The Annual Vacations Act, passed ‘by 
the recent session of Canada’s Parlia- 
ment, will give one week’s paid vacation 
after one year’s service and two weeks’ 
vacation annuaily-after. two or more 
years’ service. The Act covers employers 
in inter-provincial or ‘itis tetas op- 
erations. 





Collective agreements now in effect © 


that do not meet the federal standard 
will not be changed. Neither will there 


be any change in. agreements with su- -— 


perior vacation provisions. 
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On November 4, voters in six states will find on their ballots proposals 
to institute a “right-to-work” law, which would ban the union shop and 
other forms of union security even if both the union and the employer 
agreed on them in collective bargaining. The proponents of “right-towork” 


“The ‘right-to-work’ laws are a virtual con- 
spiracy of the crafty, the ignorant, or the 
misguided to subvert industrial peace, exploit 
men’s need to work, and deluge the commun- 
ity with industrial irresponsibility. ‘Right-to- 
work’ laws do not create jobs; they only vic- 
timize_the worker and make his organiza- 
tion ineffective.” 

—Rev. Dr. Walter G. Muelder, Dean and 
Professor of Social Ethics, Bston 
University School of Theology 


“So-called ‘right-to-work’ laws are fraudu- 
lent. They are neither intended nor designed 
to guarantee work or to establish the right 
to work. These laws are sponsored by the same 
reactionary forces that once sought to de- 


“The sponsors of the proposed ‘right-to- 
work’ legislation claim that a fundamental 
right of the individual is invaded if he must 
join a union. I do not agree with this view- 
point. It is neither immoral nor unethical to 
require union membership for the common 
good of the group.” 

—Archbishop Henry J. O’Brien 


Connecticut 


“The overwhelming majority of . . . Cath- 
olics justify the union shop in theory and 
practice and oppose the present campaign 
to outlaw it. At least a dozen archbishops and 
bishops have publicly taken stands against 


“ ‘Right-To-Work’ bills would prohibit the 
union shop and other union security agree- 
ments that have two beneficent purposes: 
(1) protecting employee organizations against 
efforts by employers to destroy them, and 
(2) insuring that the costs of a union’s ac- 
tivity are shared by all who benefit. ‘Right- 
to-work’ laws do not, in fact, guarantee the 
right-to-work, as any unemployed worker 


can testify.” 
—Dr. Joachim Prinz, President, 


American Jewish Congress 
“Eyery man in a free“so¢iety should have 
the right-to-work. But ‘every man, once he 











are attempting to sell their falsely labeled, shoddy merchandise by pre- 
senting it as a great moral issue: the “liberation” of enslaved union mem- 
bers. How do religious leaders of America’s three great faiths, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish, regard “right-to-work” laws? What do they think 
are the real moral and ethical issues? Printed below are statements that 
express the viewpoint of leading clergymen and religious bodies in the U.S. 


stroy labor organizations. 


Americans believe in the right to work. 
They resent the parasite, and see work as an 
obligation. But just as the communist delib- 
erately misuses such worthy terms as ‘peace,’ 
‘democracy,’ and ‘justice,’ so, too, clever, 
crafty and highly paid public relations ex- 
perts have designated these endeavors to 
weaken labor as ‘right-to-work’ laws. They 
would return to the jungle of industrial strug- 
gle, instead of marching forward to the bar- 
gaining table with its sensible and scientific 
cooperation.” 


—Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President, 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church 


state ‘right-to-work’ laws. The Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in Washington has similarly con- 
demned them, as has the director of the In- 
stitute of Social Order at St. Louis University. 
The vast majority of Catholic social scien- 
tists who have written on ‘right-to-work’ laws 
have denounced them as mischievous at best 
and at the worst as dangerous and pernicious.” 
—Rev. Benjamin Masse, S.J., 
Associate Editor 
“America” National Cath- 
olic Weekly Review 


join an organization of fellow workers which 
achieved for him through its organized ef- 
forts the favorable conditions he enjoys in 
his employment and affords him protection 
for the future. Everyone is morally obligated 
to share in the responsibilities if he wishes to 
avail himself of the rewards of collective ef- 
fort. The theoretic ‘right-to-work’—which no 


one questions—is qualified by man’s moral « 


responsibility to assume the obligations 
which assuree the very things which he seeks 
‘in his employment.” 
kd —Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
The Temple, Cleveland, 0. 
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finds employment, also has the moral duty to _ 
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RWDSU leaders join District 65 officers on platform as Pres. Max Greenberg addresses convention on need for increased political action. Seated at 
table, from left, are Nick Carnes, Al Bernknopf, Al Evanoff, ‘65’ Pres, David Livi n, Bill Michelson (partly obscured) and Cleveland Robinson. 
Behind them are Harry Bush, Alex Bail, Sol Molofssky, Frank Brown, Joseph McCarthy, ack Paley, New York City CIO Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushewitz, 
Julius Sum, N. Jerome Kaplan, Louis Feldstein and Martin Koppel. Not visible in photo are Al Heaps, Irving Rosenberg and Theodor Bowman. of ‘147’, 


Newly-organized’ employees of Stern’s Paramus, N.J. branch store sent dele- 
gates to convention too. They’re shown enjoying a free moment at lakeside 
with ‘65’ organizers. From left are Dept. Store Sec. Nick Carnes, Ben Philip- 
son, Yolanda Giovedi; Org. Agnes Devlin, Douglas Dawson and Org. Dean 


Zavattaro. 


Rainy weather on convention’s second day kept most delegates in- 

doors. Looking longingly at rain-soaked boats and water scooters 

are Stewards Joe Viento of Lerner Shops warehouse and Jesephine 
Fava of Moskin Stores. 


Work and Play at ‘65’ Convention 


Fog nearly 1,000 stewards and rank-and-file local officers who 

were the delegates to District 65’s eighth biennial convention, held 

Sept. 26-28 at the Laurels Country Club in New York’s Catskill 

Mountains, rainy weather could hardly dampen their spirits. They 

participated fully in every convention session, then joined . with 

equal enthusiasm in a big program of recreational activities ‘ 

Enjoying the convention with them were such RWDSU leaders as a iia iil 

Pres. Max Greenberg, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, Exec. Sec, Jack Full-fledged member of District 65 is what he must be, says NAACP 

Paley, Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, and Vice-Presidents Julius Sum, Counsel Thurgood Marshall as he begins his address, else why 

N. Jerome Kaplan, Louis Feldstein, Martin Koppel, Theodor Bow- should. he be wearing union’s 25th anniversary pin? Flanking 
man, Joseph McCarthy and Irving Rosenberg, guest speaker are Jack Paley, David Livingston, Max Greenberg. 
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Why N.Y. Labor 
Backs Harriman 





$750,000 of such illegally withheld wages and returned them to their 
rightful earners. 


@ UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: The Harriman Administration 
boosted maximum unemployment benefits from-$36 a week to $45 a week. 


When Harriman came into office, less than 4,500,000 workers were cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance. In 1956, 200,300 more workers were 
made eligible. In 1957 another 150,000 came under the protection of the 
law. The Republican Legislature refused to accept Governor Harriman’s 
1958 bill extending coverage to others still outside the law. 


Unemployed New Yorkers have received more than $1 billion in in- 
surance benefits during the Harriman Administration. More than $400 
million in unemployment insurance benefits were paid out in 1958 alone, 


More than 3,000,000 placements on jobs were made during Gov. Har- 
riman’s term of office by the State Placement Service. 


® COMPENSATION AND DISABILITY BENEFITS: The Harriman 
Administration raised Workmen’s Compensation maximum benefits from 
$36 a week to $45 a week. Disability insurance benefits were extended 
from 13 weeks maximum to 26 weeks; and maximum disability benefits 
were raised from $33 a week to $45. 


® ACCIDENT PREVENTION: Although more than 700,000 workers 
were injured or made ill on the job in 1957, this was 125,000 less than five 
years before, and the lowest number of cases reported in eleven years. 
This tremendous decrease in job-connected accidents and diseases was 
the result of several Administration advances, including a new develop- 
ment in the Department of Labor’s Division of Safety Services: the con- 
sultative approach, Labor Department safety inspectors are no longer, 
only policemen enforcing the safety codes. They are also safety engi- 
neers, offering consultation to the thousands of plants and establish- 
ments too small to be able to afford a plant safety engineering de- 
partment. 


® STATE EMPLOYEES: The Harriman Administration did not ne- 
glect its own State employees. Social Security was extended to all civil 
servants. Hours of work in institutions were lowered from the Dewey Ad- 
ministration’s 48 hours a week to the present 40 hours. And State em- 
ployees now have one of the finest health insurance programs in the 
country. 


® AID TO EDUCATION: State aid for education was increased 78% 
over 1954. The number of Regents scholarships was quadrupled and 
placed on the-basis of the student’s need. One thousand new science and. 
engineering scholarships were established. Today, state scholarships are 
available for one out of every twenty high school graduates, compared 
with one out of sixty under Dewey. Teachers’ minimum salaries were in- 
bers, ig more politically united this year than-ever before. For the first pate ed from $2,500 a year in 1954 to $4,000 s year; and minimum teach 
time, all major segments of labor—AFL, CIO, the railway brotherhoods ers’ retirement income was raised from $1,200 a year to $1,800. 
end countless individual unions—have rallied behind the Democratic @ RETIRED WORKERS: For the first time, a special program for 
State ticket. Even those labor leaders and unions which usually support the aging was established. Discrimination because of age was outlawed. 
Republican candidates or refrain from making any endorsement at all Public housing projects are required to have at least 10% of their units 
are numbered among supporters of the Harriman ticket this year. specially designed and set aside for the older citizens. 








T he labor movement of New York State, with some 2,000,000 mem- 


This all-out support is all the more remarkable in view of the fact ®TAXES: During the Harriman Administration no new taxes were 
that Governor Ayerell Harriman was elected to office four years ago by imposed, in contrast with the seven permanent new taxes levied in the 
the narrowest of margins and is facing an opponent, Nelson A. Rockefel- ‘ last four years of the Dewey Administration. However, Gov. Harriman 
ler, who is regarded as an outstanding liberal among Republicans, and his associates, dedicated to the advancement of the general welfare 

Why fs labor backing Harriman? First and foremost, because many of the people, believe that jobs are more important than tax cuts; that 
trade unionists recall all too vividly the twelve years of GOP rule during schools and hospitals are more important than reserves piled up in banks; 
Thomas E. Dewey's governorship from 1942 to 1954, when big business: that people are more important than profits. 
received every conceivable break and New York State lost the position of . COMPULSORY INSURANCE: Under the Harriman Administra- 
leadership it had long held in social legislation. In sharp contrast, the tion, all automobile owners in the state were compelled to carry liability 
record of the past four years under Gov. Harriman shows a consistent insurance. To protect victims of hit-and-run drivers, owners of cars reg- 


effort by the Democratic state administration to provide new and ex- istered in other states and stolen-auto drivers, a special indemnity fund 
panded services, benefits and protection for all the people of the state. ~-was set up by the state. 


And this in the face of a Republican-controlled state legislature. 
me ° @ OTHER GAINS: Because of the Administration’s policies, there 
Here are some highlights of the Harriman record on issues directly has peen a substantial improvement in labor-management relations in 
affecting labor as compiled by Harry Gersh, public information director tne state, New York’s record of’man-days lost because of strikes is below 


> 


of the N.Y. State Department of Labor: the national average. . . . Sixty thousand refugees, victims of World 
® MINIMUM WAGE: The Harriman Administration raised the min- War II and post-war Communist oppression, were resettled in New York 
imum wages of hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers from a low of 65c with the aid of the Administration during the past three years. . .. 


an hour to a dollar an hour. Between 1954 and 1957, the Harriman Admin- The Administration is determined to complete its program of improve- 
istration found 47,000 workers receiving less than the minimum wage. ments in the unemployment insurance and disability benefits laws by 
The Labor Department recovered and returned to these workers $2,000,- reducing the number of weeks of work necessary for eligibility, providing 
000 in illegal underpayments. In addition to minimum wage underpay- higher benefits and extending coverage to all employees, regardless of 
ments, some employers withheld other wages illegally. The state collected the size of the establishments where they are employed. 
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TOM EVANS: 
a veteran 





unionist 


retires 





By MAX STEINBOCK 


A man whose life has encompassed many of 
the most dramatic moments in the labor history 
of the past 50 years will soon be joining the 
ranks of retired workers. But for International 
Representative Thomas. G. Evans, his retire- 
ment will not mean farewell from his friends 
and associates in the Buffalo Joint Board of the 
RWDSU and other unions in that area of New 
York State. Instead, Tom Evans plans to de- 
vote as much time as he can spare from his busy 
“retirement” schedule to continued participa- 
tion in the work of the union he has served for 
nearly ten years. 


No one who knows Tom Evans could ever be- 
lieve that he wouldn’t be busy—retirement or 
no retirement. The son of a coal miner who 
was fired for union activity, Tom’s working days 
began 58 years ago, when he was just eight years 
old. Like John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, William 
Green and many other labor leaders, Tom Ev- 
ans’ first job was as a breaker boy in a coal 
mine, separating slate from coal. Despite his 
youth, he did this work for ten hours a day in 
the Pittston, Pa. anthracite mine where he was 


employed. 


That kind of life did not, of course, include 
schooling. But Tom managed to attend night 
school and to take correspondence courses dur- 
ing his late teens. In due course he left the 
mine and went to work for the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad, and, in 1914, became a member 
of Lodge No. 1 of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


Earns Nickname “Tiger” 


It was while he was employed as a conductor 
on D & H freight trains that Evans earned the 
nickname of “Tiger.” That ferocious sobriquet 
was given to Tom by his fellow railroaders after 
an incident in which he caught a thieving 
brakeman looting his caboose and attempting 
to make off with some of Evans’ clothing. The 
young conductor thereupon administered what 
he now terms “drastic disciplinary measures” 
to the thief and thus earned the name “Tiger.” 


In 1918, Tom left the railroad to work as a 
district administrator of the Cooperative League 
of America, which in turn led to several state 
appointments in which he was responsible for 






Railroading days of 40 years ago and 
are recalled for Tom Evans by photoes above, 
which show him departing for work and 
the job as a Delaware & Hudson RE brake- 
man. Food basket on Tom’s arm contained 
victuals for several days away from home. At 
right, Tom Evans speaks at recent RWDSU 
General Council meeting. 


developing consumer cooperatives and credit 
unions. Despite his lack of formal education, 
Evans became widely known as a writer and 
educator, and for several years served as assist- 
fint educational director of the YMCA trades 
and technical schools in Youngstown, Ohio, 


Evans returned to direct participation in un- 
ion activities in 1936, when he joined the staff 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee. In 
less than a year, he brought more than 4,000 
workers at two U.S. Steel Corp. plants near 
Youngstown into the union. Following that suc- 
cess, he was brought onto the CIO staff by John 
L. Lewis, then president of the newly-formed 
federation, In May 1937, he was appointed as- 
sistant_CIO regional director in New York City. 
From that post, he went to the staff of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers, where he worked as an or- 
ganizer in Ohio and New Jersey before becom- 
ing director of the UMW Upper South Region. 


Rejoins CIO Field Staff 


In 1946, after a sharp disagreement with John 
L. Lewis over the terms of a proposed union 
contract, Eyans was fired and rejoined the staff 
of the CIO as a field representative. In 1949, 
he was assigned to the staff of the Playthings, 
Jewelry and Novelty Workers; which became a 
part of the RWDSU at the merger convention 
in 1954. Thus for nearly ten years, Tom Evans 
has served members of ten RWDSU locals em- 
ployed in 17 stores and plants in Western New 
York State. 


In labor circles in the Buffalo area, Evans is 
regarded ag “the voice of experience” by other 
unionists, according to an article in a recent is- 
sue of the Buffalo Courier-Express. His long ex- 
perfénce and precise knowledge of the labor 
movement make his opinion much sought after. 


Although Evans is scheduled to retire at the 
end of this year, he will continue to serve the 
locals in Western New York on a part-time 
basis, and will maintain his close ties with or- 
ganized labor bodies in the area. He and his 
wife, Blanche, are looking forward to increased 
leisure in the home they recently bought in the 
Boston Hills section of Buffalo, and Tom ts also 






” 


planning to use at least part of that “leisure 
time to write a book about his experiences in 
the labor movement. 


When that book is written—and we hope it 
is soon-—it will be of great-interest and value 
to every student of the American labor move- 
ment, for it will be the personal account of & 
man who is credited with organizing some 40,7 
p00 workers in half a dozen states into unions. 
Steel workers in Ohio, utility workers in New 
York, chemical workers in Tennessee, Kentucky 
and North Carolina, miners in a number of 
states—all these and many more join RWDSU 
members in wishing Tom Evans and his wife 
long years of health and happiness~in the pe- 
riod that lies ahead. 


And Tom himself can put down the burden 
of full-time duties on the staff of the union se- 
cure in the knowledge that he has contributed 
his ‘share toward building “the solid organiza- 
tion of labor in this country that functions to- 
day as the AFL-CIO. 
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TROUBLE OF SMALL FIRMS TRACED TO INDUSTRY, NOT LABOR 


By SEYMOUR BRANDWEIN 
Economist, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


NE of the recurring accusations against many- unions is that they are 
too tough on small business because they seek the same wage in- 
creases at small as they obtain at large companies. Unfortunately, part of 
the public tends unthinkingly to accept such charges as sound and to 
assume that unions are unreasonably harsh on small firms. 


These charges are unwarranted. Those who make them seek to 
shift to unions the responsibility for small-company difficulties which 
are not actually caused by unions. 


This attack on unions occurs because organized labor is a handy 
whipping boy, because in business circles it is fashionable to blame unions 
for a variety of management problems, and because much of industry 
desires to transform public sympathy for small business into sentiment 
against unions. 


The criticisms of union bargaining policies at small firms disregard 
basic points: 


1. Industry itself places inflexible and often unfair pressures on 
the small firm. All parts of the business world are much harder on the 
small business than on the large. In contrast to union efforts to get an 
equal bargain at the smaller company, the business community normally 
drives a much harder bargain in dealing with the smaller company. 


2. A question of fairness is involved to workers at the small com- 
pany who do the same work and whom it costs as much to live as workers 
at a larger company, and to employers who do agree to good wage in- 
creases, They should not be undercut by the acceptance of lower wages 
elsewhere. 


3. The real problem of many struggling small companies is not wage 
levels but the shortcomings of their management and acceptance of lower 
wages will not indefinitely sustain a company which simply cannot com- 
pete with others. 


A brief examination of each of these points should help dispel the 
notion that unions are to blame for small-company difficulties. 


Where small ‘business does have difficulty, it is due not to union 
wage pressures, and often not even to managerial inefficiency, but rather 
to the policies of the business community itself. The same industry lead- 
ers who will attack unions because unions do not want to give small busi- 
ness a wage advantage will themselves not give small business any advan- 
tage. 


Banks Tougher On Small Business 


When a small company wants to raise money, for example, it finds 
that the banks and other business credit sources require it to pay at least 
the same rate of interest as large firms. Indeed, the small firm will often 
have a tougher time getting credit and will probably get less favorable 
loan terms than a large or prosperous company. In other words, the fi- 
nancial world normally is tougher on small business than on large. 


When a small company buys materials, it ends up paying at least 
as much and often more than a large company. Even if the same basic 
price is charged by the suppHers to both small and large firms, they give 
large discounts on quantity purchases, better service, priority in filling 
of orders and other advantages to the large buyer. 


When it seeks to sell its goods to other companies, the small firm 
finds that they buy on a low-bid basis, that they do not give favored treat- 
ment to a smaller company and that; if anything, they will give the larger 
outfit preferred consideration. 


Nor does the general public favor small business in the market 
place. Consumers tend to buy the well-known, large-company brand 
names or the lowest-price items. Consumers do not support small busi- 
hess by willingly or knowingly paying more for a product because it has 
been made by a small business, 


Thus, many small business firms are squeezed by differential treat- 
ment in favor of the larger firm in all business relations. They can com- 
pete therefore only if they have something special to offer, if they are 
resourceful and ingenious, and/or if they have a high degree of efficiency. 

But some small firms want. to get by instead by taking advantage of 
their workers through payment of lower than prevailing wages. 


When a union refuses to go along with such lower wages and asks 
for wages equal to those paid by other companies, some of these companies 
complain loudly. They say it is the unions which are unfair and that it 
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is the unions which are endangering their existence—when in fact it is 
the business world’s harsher treatment of small business (and the com- 


— own inefficiency or inadequacy) that is the culprit in their diffi- 
culties, 


Actually, of course, not all small businesses pay low wages or have 
financjal difficulties. Many small companies pay higher wages than large 
ones and many operate-more profitably than large companies. Size alone 
is not an automatic determinant of wage levels or profitability. 


Yet the view often persists that unions are somehow unreasonable 
if they seek the same wage level at a smaller as at a larger company. 


Why do unions generally favor a uniform wage policy, 4 policy 
against lower wages at smaller companies? 


Unions Fight for Equal Pay for Equal Work 


The basic union view is simply that a worker performing his job 
competently should be paid at least as much as most other workers get 
for similar work. That is, a worker should be paid according to the gen- 
nay Cpa value of his services, regardless of who his employer 
may be. 


Unions do not believe it is the duty of workers to subsidize small or 
inefficient firms through the sacrifice involved in acceptance of sub- 
standard wages. Nor, in all fairness, should small companies expect to 
thrive on the basis of savings achieved by keeping down or chiseling on 
the wages of their workers. 


N bargaining with a small company, a union must keep in mind not 

only the needs of its members there but the interests of its members 
at other companies as well. If acceptance of lower wages at some of the 
smaller firms would undermine and jeopardize wage standards generally, 
a union cannot complacently agree to the wage differential. 


Also, if a union accepts inferior wages at some companies, it is not 
being fair to other companies which have agreed to larger increases. 


If one company has agreed, for example, to a 15-cent hourly in- 
crease, it can properly be disturbed and complain to the union if the union 
then settles for only 10 cents for workers doing similar work at another 
firm. Such a company will be much more reluctant to agree to wage in- 
creases in its next negotiations. 


In other words, fairness to employers who settle for reasonable 
amounts (and indeed pressure from them to see that other firms are not 
given the benefit of a lower scale) is another basic reason. why unions 
usually seek at least comparable terms at different companies, regard- 
less of company size. 


This is not to say that unions are insensitive to special or temporary 
needs of individual firms in a precarious financial] position. In many sit- 
uations of serious financial trouble, they have accepted wage raises small- 
er than would otherwise be justified, even though they might be strong 
enough to press for more. 


Labor Cooperates With Shaky Firms 


Unions go along with a lower wage at such companies where they 
are persuaded that there is really no practical alternative and that such 
action is needed to help keep the company in business and maintain jobs 
for their members. ‘ 


But more often there are many valid reasons why a union does not 
and should not willingly accept less at a company which claims inability 
to pay and why the union should do its best to negotiate as much as has 
been gained elsewhere. 


Ideally, the business community itself, which is at fault for the 
troubles of small business because of the competitive pressures and great- 
er burdens it places on the smaller firm, should reexamine and revise its 
practices to give small business a better break. But this is hardly likely. 


As a practical matter, if small business is to flourish, the answer 
seems to lie rather in an expanded governmental program providing such 
aids as loans on reasonable terms, tax adjustments (such as those pro- 
vided specially for small businesses by tax measures just enacted by the 
last Congress) and more vigorous application _of the anti-monopoly laws 
to enable small companies to compete more effectively. 


Each of these types of aids would be more helpful in sustaining small 
business on a sound basis than would a policy of encouragement or ac- 
ceptance of substandard wages. 
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Tosether—If it Kill, Us 


By JANE GOODSELL 

I had been reading a magazine devoted to “togetherness,” and it 
started me thinking. 

“You know,” I said ”. my husband, “we don’t do enough things to- 
gether as a family.” 

“Uh huh,” he caaneiea, not looking up from the book he was reading. 

“We ought to go on a real family outing. Something the children 
would like. Like a picnic or something. No outsiders to confuse things. 
Just us.” 

“Ummmmm,” said my husband. 

The next morning at breakfast I made the announcement, “Your fa- 
ther suggested last night that we all go on a picnic this Saturday.” 

The children’s father looked startled. 

Katie said, “Oh boy! Can I ask Penny and Diane to go with us? Can 
we go someplace where we can swim? Can I have a new bathing suit?” 

Ann said, “I don’t know whether I can go..I mgy be doing something 
else.” 

“What?” I asked. ; my 

“Well, I don’t know, but maybe everybody’ll be getting together to do 
something. And, even if they weren’t, I don’t like to go places where there 
isn’t a telephone.” 

The baby, Molly, made her usual contribution to the conversation: 
“Cookies? Crackers? Gum? Cookies? Candy?” 

On the day of the picnic I awoke to overcast skies and the sound of 
Molly practicing her no’s from her crib: “No, no, no, NO, no, no, NO, NO!” 

I awakened my husband, who muttered that it was a lousy day for a 
picnic, and Katie, who said, “I still don’t see why I couldn’t invite Diane 
and Penny,” and Ann, who said, “I think Peter might phone this after- 
noon, and I won’t even be here.” 

By the time I had made sandwiches and stuffed eggs and checked 
three times to make sure I had remembered a bottle opener, I wanted 
only to crawl back into bed, but by this time the sun was almost shining. 
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and the baby was in her hat and coat, and my husband had spent an hour 
studying a map, and Ann had telephoned all her friends to explain that 
she had to go on a dumb picnic with her family. 

As we drove through rolling farm lands and towering fir trees, my 
husband and I kept saying, “Isn’t it beautiful” and pointing out sights to 
the children. 

“Look Katie, there’s Mt. Adams!” 

Katie looked up briefly from her comic book, and said, “Uh huh.” 

The baby alternately demanded water and cookies. Ann kept telling 
us that she had a feeling the telephone was ringing. 

We hiked up a pebbly mountain rail, my husband with the baby on 
his shoulders and the rest of us carrying the lunch. Katie complained of 
pebbles in her shoes, and Molly pleaded, “Beeze, side!” which means, “I 
want to go outside.” ° 

“You are outside,” we told her. 

“No, no, no!!” she shouted, her small face pink with fury. If this was 
outside, where was her sandbox? 

At the top of the trail, we were presented with a panorama of breath- 
taking beauty, and Katie announced that she had to you-know-what. 

“Side, beeze” Molly wailed tearfuly. 

My husband put his arm around me. “Never mind,” he said kindly. 
“We're together.” 








‘of just the planks, at 43 cents a square foot, is $151 for a 10 x12 room, 


. asphalt-covered to provide the outside roof, and the other side already 





Home Renovation Products 
Now on Market Make 
Changes Easier, Cheaper 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS: 


A number of materials and building components recently 
have been developed which make home renovation and expan- 
sion easier and less costly for both home owners and contractors. 


For one thing, it’s getting simpler to renovate old walls and 
ceilings, or put up new ones, as in basements and unfinished 
attics. There are now several types of pre-fimished wall planks 
which can be pasted on to old walls with special adhesive, or 
nailed on to-studs or furring strips to make new walls. One .ad- 
vantage of these easy-to-handle narrow planks is that they fit 
together with tongue-and-groove joints and thus save taping 
and plastering joints betwen panels. 


Such panels can be cut and fit with ordinary carpenter tools. 


Least-costly interlocking wall panels are pre-decorated gypsum. 
These are available in plain colors, simulated knotty-pine or striated fip- 
ish. The pre-finished plain colors usually costs 8 cents a square foot; sim- 
ulated knotty-pine,"14 cents; striated, 20 cents. The total cost for a 10 x 
12-foot room thus is $28, $49, and $70 respectively. 


In comparison, ordinary wall-board, at 5*’*cents a square foot for the pl 
%-inch thickness, or 7 for the “sinch, costs $19 to $25 for a 10 x 12 room. 
But ordinary gypsum board must be nailed up, the joints must be taped : 
and plastered and the surface painted or papered. fu 


One of the best types of prefinished wall planks and ceiling blocks Le 
is plastic-Surfaced. This saves painting or wallpapering the walls, not 
only initially but for years to come, and also saves housework, since the 
plastic finish resists soiling and needs merely to be rit off with a damp 
cloth. % 


But the initial expense is very high. For suiainiiattinis old walls with 
these plastic-surfaced. planks, which need merely be pasted on, the cost 
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For making new walls over studs, the special hollow-core plastic-finished 
planks for this purpose, are 98 cents a square foot, or $345 for a 10 x 12 
room. It would take many years of no-painting to recover this big in- 
vestment, something the ads for this product neglect to mention. 


Plastic With Brick-Like Surface 


Another interesting material for interior walls is a rigid vinyl plas- 
tic with a brick-line surface already finished in decorator colors. This is 
especially easy to apply since it comes in small 2 x 3-foot panels, which 
are pasted to the walls. The panels can be cut with scissors or bent as 
needed, are washable, and also help to insulate against heat or cold. 


These plastic panels are especially promising fur finishing basements, 
and also for renovating kitchens and bathrooms, since they are water- 
proof and grease-resistant. They also can be used to renovate any room, 
But this material isn’t cheap either; it costs about 28 cents a square foot, 
or about $98 for a 10 x 12 room, 


Another modern wall material, especially useful for adding bathrooms 
or renovating kitchens, is tile partition panels with built-in runs for wir- 
ing and plumbing. The panels are set in place dry, nailed into position and 
then plastered or covered with wall board. Engineering experts report 
such panels make a strong wall. 

A development of special interest to women is less-costly methods of 
applying ceramic tile floors and walls, prized in kitchens as well as baths. 
The ceramic tile people have seen some of their market snatched in re- 
cent years by manufacturers of less-costly plastic and metal tiles for walls, 
and asphalt tiles for bathroom floors. , 

New ceramic tiles can be installed in sheets on walls and floors faster 
and without expert care. The 4%-inch square tiles for walls come trom 
the factory mounted twelve to a sheet On a mesh backing. The entire 
sheet goes right on the wall. The smal! mosaic tiles used fer bathroom 
floors in top-quality construction, also are available now in sheets mounted 
on fiber netting. These go on the floor on a bonding layer of cement, 
without removing the netting. 

But the lower-cost metal and -plastic tiles have been improved too. 
The earlier ones disappointed home-owners because they sometimes came - 
off the walls. The improvement is in the better adhesives now used to 
set them. 

One of the most potentially useful developments is a new roof deck. 
This is a 2 x 8-foot “sandwich panel” of insulating board, with one side 





painted to provide the inside ceiling. The outside of the roof deck then 
gets a final covering of asphalt strip shingles or built-up roofing mate- ( 
rial. The panels come in two or three-inch thickness, with the better- 

insulating three-inch necessary in cold areas. 


Roof Deck Has Many Uses 


Chief uses of roof deck, so far, have been for garages, porches, patio 
decks and modern flat-roof houses, or roofs with a slight pitch. Roof 
decking also can be used for steeper roofs, but then must be covered with 
rigid shingles. Roof deck is most economical to use with a beamed ceiling, 
as it can be applied more rapidly over heavy timbers than over cOnven- Ke 
tionally-framed roofs. (a 

You'll also find it easier, and cheaper too, to build a brick house or 
put up a fireplace or any other brick wall, with recently-developed bigger 
and lighter-weight brick. The new bricks are 50 percent longer than the 
traditional size. Their large but workable dimensions reduce the number 
of bricks you need to build a wall, and make it go up faster. 

The new big bricks aren’t solid like those you’ve always known, They — 
are pierced round cores which make them easy to handle and also facili- 
tate wiring and plumbing. 

‘Another development whicht promises to make brick houses more com- 
petitive with wood and asbestos shingle, is a load-bearing brick “building 
panel” which comes from the factory ready-assembled. By using the new 
prefab panels, a builder recently erected 1,200 square feet of exterior 
facing for a ranch house in Illinois in eight and a half hours. The panels 
were one foot wide and eight feet long, and were faced with 36 bricks 
two and a half inches thick (not the new big brick described above). The 
bricks were set in a special bond to make the panels, which were then 
delvered to the jobs and hoisted into place. y 
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Television Poll-Ax 


I have never been called By one of those television 
polls that determine the rating of TV shows but I 
hope to be some day, I have the answers all ready fr 
them provided they ask me the right questions. Here 
is about the way I figure it will go: 

ee 


“What program would you be watching if it were 
turned on?” , 

““None, our picture tube is on the bum.” . 

“What are your favorite children’s programs?” 

“The ones that come on before I get home.” 

“Do you think the commercials are too long?” 

“No, I don't think they’re long enough. Half the 
time I have to rush back into the living room making 
my sandwich on the way.” 

“Do you like cowboy pictures?” } 

“No, the shooting keeps me awake. I prefer horror 
pictures where the victims are quietly strangled.” 

“Do you plan to get a color TV set in the near 
future?” 

“No, I’m still in the red for my black and white set.” 
Lengthy pause. “I must have the wrong number.” 


his sister played with the dog. As the boy scraped dis- 
back ‘and: forth with the bow, the dog set up a 
his siter stuck her head into 


Short Count 


Money may talk, but today’s dollar doesn’t have 


cents enough to say very much. 
+ . a . 
The Sting 
An old farm laborer, retired, was hired by a wealthy 
buf extremely parsimonious old lady to tend Her garden 
and pull up all the weeds. ~ 
When dinner time came he noted with dis- 
gust that the only fare on table, in addition to 
stale bread, a smidgen of butter, and tea, Was a tiny 
spot of honey in middle of a large plate. / 
After eating in silence for some moments, he looked 
hard at the honey and remarked politely to her: 
“I see ma’am, you keep a bee.” 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN BAD 
TIMES’...MY_ BUSINESS 
HAS IN TH 
LAST SIX MONTHS . 


DOUBLE STANDARDS 








Whew AN EMPLOYER 
HIRES GOONS To BEAT 
UP STRIKING WORKERS 
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ING HIS PROPERTY 7 








Bot WHEN A WORKER 
FIGHTS THE SCABS To 
PROTECT HIS JOB... 





HES TOSSED IN JAIL? 
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REAL UNION MISS: — Kim 


Novak, union member and 
daughter of an active trade 
unionist, is ‘‘dressed’’ for 
thorus girl role in Columbia 
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Easy to Please 


A timid little guy with a bald pate appeared at 
information window in the Department of Soc 
Medicine in an English city and said to the 
“Please, sir, I’d like to get a free wig—a brown 
with just a dash of gray at the temples, if it 
too much bother.” 

“Very well,” said the clerk, scribling something 
a sheet of paper. “Take this order up to our periwig 
department on the 4th floor—room 437. They will take 
care of you,” ’ 

“Oh. thank you, sir!” said the timid little bald-head- 
ed guy, as he clutched the paper and departed. 

An hour later he was back, his pate as naked as 
before. : 

. aren’t you wearing a new wig?” the clerk 
asked. 

“Wrong number,” lisped the timid little guy. “Pullf 
aw my teef insteff!” 
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* 
Just Too Early 
The older generation thought nothing of getting up 
at 5 o’clock in the morning—and the youngér genera- 
tion doesn‘t think so much of it either. 
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SMALL People 
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WILL YOU REPEAT THAT, 
MRS. BROWN? IM 





THATS MRS. SMITHERS 
RING AND SHE'S AWAY... 





















NOW FEELS THE 
ONION IS WORK- 
ING AGAWWST 

His INTEREST” 


MARY BROWN GAVE ME A MESSAGE 
FOR MRS. SMITHERS, BUT SIX OTHER 


BETTER ANSWER HAVING TROUBLE WOMEN WERE LISTENING IN AND CONFIDENTIAL SECRET! 
IT FOR HER! HEARING YOU! a Tenens oe SO I HAD id 


THE MESSAGE: 






GRACIOUS, PAW, I CAN'T 
TELL YOU! ITS A HIGHLY 
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Close attention is paid by RWDSU Board members dur- 
ing session Sept. 29. Photo above shows half of Board. 
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First-hand report on his trip to Israel is given to Pres. Max Greenberg, right, by Exec. Vice-Pre: 

Three months of progress since the Chi- Arthur Osman, who came directly to Board méeting from airport. 
cago convention of the RWDSU. That was 
the gist of reports made to the Interna- 
tional Executive Board at its first post- 
convention meeting, held at the Nevele 
Hotel, Ellenville, N.Y. from Sept. 29 through 
Oct. 1. 


Three brand-new Board members—Chris 
Schubert of Manitoba, Canada, John Kirk- 
wood of Michigan and John Meegan of 
District \65, New York—participated in 
their first full Board meeting. They and 
their fellow Board members heard reports 
of organizational gains from Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland to Florida, 


For details, see stories on Page 3. 


New York leaders get together during interlude between sessions. From left, Leon Davis of 
cal 1199, Joseph Binenbaum of ‘1268’, Julius Sum of ‘338’, and Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. 


Enjoying a joke together during the Board meeting are, from left, Local 147 Mgr. Theodor B¢ 
man, Ass’t. Southern Area Dir. Frank Parker and Canadian Dir. George Barlow. j 
“ sash pees. 
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